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rHE QUEEN. 


furQueen of Lagland is no more 





Shi itt bare mention of whos 
pame, but a tew months sinec th 
whole ¢ viis i! tiooli, t " 

aclod of th Valles her | t 
trial is neluded sii Leia itp} 

t ed betore the tribunal « hich cannot 
err. and hes mdges and aceuser 
must one day tollow her, tler story, 
her errors, aud her sutherimes, as 

r now matter of history ind are to 
be scrutinized by au dimpartial pos 
tenity 

iler late Majesty Caroline 

: Amelia | ibeth, Queen of ng 
land and consort of his pr ent Ma 

; sty Georg the Fourth, was the 


daughter of Charles Walliam 


Per 
) jnand, Pron { Biunswick Wol 


pietachae her mokick Ww ster i 
eda in veep te \ ow $ 
ic lrst cousins usl id, 
present Majesty She was born on 
the 17th May eos, and was 23 

mot ave om tie i7th of May 
ist. Hert rs Court of Wolfen 
buttle, mideecs uy, Was the general 
resort of those lant officers who 

id served w bionnouae vd « 

ionin the wars of lout It 
sa »th I u i i vra 
itunto i wreigners wl al 

1 volun ry or proscribed 

\ ‘ i tt i\ land i it 
Duke of Bruuswiek, om various o« 
easions, gave emiment pu ts { 
reatmuilitary talents. At the batth 
of Nucrstadt, after the most strenu 
ous and be i vertions he reeeiv- 
eda wound by a cannon-ball in hts 
lurehead, through which he w iwd 
prived of his sight and sense. Bein 
carried ofl the tield he was first 


taken to Brunswiek, but, on tl 
, 
\ 


pproa h of the Frene h, remoy lu 
Altona, int! Danish territory 
October 25, 1806, the Llouse ot 
biun Vick ts deelat | { hha 





nly ol its cate i 











event was followed by the 


le iof the wounded cod Wane 
an, who expired November 
ifew days previous tu the en 


cotthe PrenehintoHambureh. 
itheday suceecding his decease 
on, the Duke of Branswick 
re who capitulated with General 
arrived at the residence of 
The States of Bruns- 
jek uta request to Buonaparte, 
corpse of the Duke might 
deposited in the vault of his an- 
To this the followin: 


Sate lather 


hal Give 


‘ ts sille 
sWer Was yviven Pell the pre- 
nt Duke of Drunswick, that I 
would cather cede Belzium, and re- 
unece the Crown of Italy, than 
low bit orany ot his famity again 

» enter the territory of Branswick. 


money and jewels, 


Lethime take hi 
vto vel snd 


rlunat 


l he suces SSou 
Duke 


mipetie dto quit his native country 


ind 
it util was thus 
ha l i land, ord ts were given by 
Ling Hf. for the 
lation of his nephew, and for 
t of his widowed mother. 

Phe Princesses of Brunswick r 


\ } 


Cieure accom 


{ almost en 


theis 


} 
their cducation 


rely under the inspeetion ot 


r, the Duchess. Their father’s 
(‘ourt was the seat of hospitality 
resort of military oflicers-—-tl 
lum of untortanate foremners 
fhe Pain scs We early tutre 
luced into society, and had « ppor- 
tunities of observing the variety of 
tional manavers and characters, 
ili ciretuustauees led to a mone 
vy amd familiar mode of social 
joyiment than was consistent 
vith the formality and etiquette 


Phe 


isolagay and 


tiling in Courts 


irolineg W 


vely temper: pride certainly was 
tamong her faults, She sought 
love and the contidence which 
thought would imsure her th 
hit and he pect ol hes Mn 
is be wa vith her young 
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femele companions, the merriest 
among the merry,the gayest among 
the way. She was fond of music, and 
participated in all the innocent 
amusements suited to her temper 


and age. Her attractions and 
sprightly youth drew the notice of 
strangers, and their compliments 
were received by her with familiar 


and easy politeness. For the Eng 


lish —“‘ the guod and brave Eng 
lish,” as she was accustomed to 
style them, she manifested a pecu 


liar partiality. Some months after 
the French Revolution, she had a 
personal interview with her cousin 
the Duke of York: fron: that period 
the family alliance appears to have 
been in contemplation. In such a 
nieasure the Duchess of Brunswick, 
of course, took a lively interest 
Negociations for a marriage be- 
tween his present Majesty, then 
Prince of Wales, and the Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick, were ac- 
cordingly entered into; andevery sa 
tisfactory arrangement having been 
completed, on the morning of the 
20th of December, 1794, Caroline, 


now become by contract Princess of 


Wales, accompanied by her mother 
and a numerous retinue, departed 
from Brunswick, her native city, 
amidst the acclamations and regrets 
of the people. Great preparations 
had been made for her reception, 
with a magnificence suited to the 
British name and character. The 
marriage of the Princess to his Ma 
jesty, then Prince of Wales, took 
place at the palace of St. James's 
on the sth of April, 1795, in presence 
ofthe King and Queen of England, 
and all the persons of elevated rank 
in thekingdom. The nation 
fied its satisfaction at this union by 
numerous addresses i 

Within a few months after the 
nuptials of the Royal pair, some 
circumstances arose calculated to 
disturb their domestic bliss. To 
what these circumstances were to 
be attributed we know not. They 
might have happened without 
ground of blame on either side, and 
might have arisen from the secret 
cabals of those who were jealous of 
those aficctions to which the Prin. 


testi- 
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There were persons, it was rumeu 
ed, who, influenced by private m 
tives and jealousies, insinuated 


into the contidence of 
the Princess, for the perpose of mis. 
leading and betraying her; and it 
is also further reported, that, taking 
advantage of her ignorance, it 
foreigner, of our customs, thev im 
posed upon her artlessness, and led 


themselves 


into oflensive crrors. The in 
f a court 
understood 

‘ concn or 


her 
trigues and manceuvres ¢ 
are perhaps little 
imagined by thosewithout its vortex 
Temptations and excitements 
surround situations of eminence, to 
the influence of which those in hum 
bler stations are seldom or 
exposed. One indiserction was pr 
ductive to her of serious and pein 
ful consequences; it might indeed 
be considered as the first step to 
all her subsequent mortifications 
She was induced, it is stated, in 
letters to her family, to express her- 
self with a freedom, respecting per 
things, natural, buat not 
prudent, in the circumstances in 
which she was placed 
was delivered by herself into th 
hands of a most respectable and ho 
nourable clergyman, who was about 


never 


sons and 


This packet 


to pass over to the Continent. On 
the eve of his departure, the illness 
of a beloved and most estimable 


wife frustrated his plans, and deter 


mined him to give up his projected 


tour Thus situated, he informed 
the Princess of the ehange in his 
purpose, and required her direetions 
as to the disp. sal of her packet 
This letter was addressed tothe P 

vilion at Brighton, where she then 


was, through her lady in attendance 

as was the From 
this lady he is said to have reeeived 
an answer, informing him, that hav- 
ing communicated his letter to her 
Royal Highness, she was by her 
instructed to say, that the packet 
was of little or no importance, and 
that it might be returned to her by 
the usual mode of conveyance (one 


of the Brighton coaches) between 


customary form 


London and the Pavilion The 
gentleman acted accordingly, and 
it was not till some time after that 
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he learned, with consternation, that 
the pa ket had never beeu received 
by the Piineess Ile insmmediately 
took measures to trace tf, and as 

certained its actual delivery at the 
Pavilion. Ile was afterwards ex- 
posed to crite land unfounded cen 

sures fur a circumstance respecting 
which he was, as having obeyed 
preeise orders, altogether blameless 
and unaccountable. 

These letters are said to have 
fallen into the hands of those whe 
took umbrage at their contents, to 
have given a mortal blow to the cor- 
dial reception of the writer at Court, 
and to have otherwise been to her 
of mischievous consequences. The 
King, however, was uniform in his 
kindness to the daughter of his sis 
ter andthe wife ofhisson. OndJa 
nuary 7, 1796, the Princess was deli- 
vered, at Carlton-house, of adauch 
ter, an heiress to the British Empire, 
the late ever-to-be lamented hope 
of the nation, the Princess Charlotte 
of Saxe Coburg Fhe joy of the 
nation was lively and sincere. A 
few months after this event, Lord 
Cholinondeley was deputed to th 
Princess by ber husband, to sicnify 
his wish of a separation between 
them. Her Royal Highness signilied 
to the bearer of the message a wish 


that amore specific mode than a 
verbal) communication through a 
third person should be transmitted 
to her of the Prince swill. Che fol 


! 


lowing letters, which have long been 
before the public, were the conse 
quence Of this request 
Windsor Castle, A} 
Manam,—-As Lord Cholmond 
ley informs me that you wish Lwould 
define, in writing, the terms upon 
which we are tolive, T shall ence 
vour to explaia myself upon iat 
head with as much elearness and 
with as much propriety as the na 
ture of the subject will admit Our 
inclinations are not in our power, 
nor should either of us be held an 
swerable to the other, because na 
ture has not made us suitable to 
each other. Tranquil and comforta 
ble society is, however, inour power 
let our intercourse, therefore, bes 


le } try 1 


Suited to that, and I wall dist 
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subseribe to the condition which you 
requived through Lady Cholmon 
deley, that, even in the event of any 
thing happening to my daughter, 
which Ltrust Providencein his mer 
cy willavert, [ shall not infringe the 
terms of the restriction, by propos 
jug at any period a connection ofa 
more particularnatare. Ishall now 
finally close this disagreeable cor- 
respondence, trusting that, as we 
have completely explained ourselves 
to each other, the restof our lives 
will be passed in uninterrupted tran- 
quillity. 

“ Tam, Madam, with great truth, 
very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) ** Georce, P.” 

To this address the Princess repli 
ed as follows :—* Anavowal of your 
conversation with Lord Cholmon 
deley neither surprises nor offends 
me. [tmerely confirms what you have 
tacitly insinuated for this twelve 
month. Sut, after this, it would be 
a wantof delicacy, or rather an un 
worthy meanness inme, were I to 
complain of those conditions which 
you impose upon yourself, 

IT should have returned no an 
swerto yourletter, if ithad not been 
conecived in terms to make it doubt 
ful whether this arrangement pi 
eceds from you or from me, and you 
arc aware that the eredit of it be 
longs to yous lone. The letter which 
sou announce to me as the last, ob 
lizes me tocommunicate to the King, 
as tomy Sovercign and my Father, 
both your avowal and my answer 
You will find enclosed the py of 
my letter tothe King. Lapprize you 
of it, that Emay not incur the slight 
est reproach of duplicity from you 
As [have at this inoment no pro 
tector but his Majesty, I refer my 

If solely to him upon this subject, 
and if my conduct meets his appro 
bation, I shall be in some degree at 
least consoled. Tretain every sen 
timentoft gratitude forthe situation 
in which IT find mysclf, as Princess 
of Wales, enabled, by your means, 
to indulge in the free exercise of a 
virtue dear to my heart—-I mean 
charity 

It willbe my duty likewise to 
actupon another motive, that of sty 








ing an example ot patience and re 
Si ition underevery trial Dome 
the vistice to believe, that I shall 


never cease to pray for your happi 


ness, and to be your much devoted 
Wan 6. WO. * Eayroni 

On the birth-day of the King, TS04, 

Jonathan Partridge, the porter of 


Belvedere, belonging to Lord Kard 
ly, was sent for by an honourabl 
nobleman of high rank (Lord Moira) 
and questioned minutely respecting 


the behaviour of the Princess ot 
Wales, ou a visit which she had 


attend 
ed by one gentleman and 2 party of 
to view the cround 
Belvedere = 


made afew weeks previons, 


and pu 


Ilis Lord 


ladies 


tures oft 


ship it is stated in a deposition 
ifterwards made by the said Jona 
than Partridge, told me, in the 
course of what he said to me, that 
jt was a subject of importance, and 
might be of consequene His 
Lordship, finding I had nothin 


more to say, told me J] mivht vo. 
his porter was a cor 
for by the 
fidentiol friend of the Prince nil 
asked" ifhe was sureotwhat he had 

d being all that he 


spectiog the Princess,’ Her té 


! time sent 


sam noblema the con 


iltestiton oath ! rds 
id nott L proper, and Parts 
was avain dismissed It apy rs 
that the testimony of this rson 
coded tot Walofat 

yp [whit iy n 
a! ‘ tin esttor ]? t i 

rious pF val Llher M . 
pia trance ! hiatus? ryt 
] kK to the y ! ! ’ 
John nd Lad Pert s 2 | 

t ! 1! rt 
! Me t] Pri » ! 

\ m Lit i i 
Stated that ber R il Fliehnes 
vith on ! lace passt thie 

ror ts J ha lj sin ! if 
t, Lady Jouglas « out. intr 
luced t If to Prince inal 
pressed her to honous by enter 








wCASIONA Lbsene mra the } irt of 
the Kureht and his lady trom Black 
heath, till Pso4 

The Princess about this time took 
umbrage at sore parts ot Lady 
Douglas’sconduct; itis also said, 
that she reecived an anonymous cau 


tion, warning her againstthis lady 


itis certain that she rave orders not 
tobe athome toher. Lady Douglas 
scems tohave concrived herself ill 
treated on this occasion, and, inde 
spite of the repulses she met with 
persisted in’ calling. A posftive 


then sent to her by the 
through Mrs. Vernon, her 
notto come to Mur 


order Was 
Princess, 
lady in waiting 
tagu 
(ctober 


» to this per d 
Lady Dou 
had never 

not 
the misconduct she atterwards 
| 


- \OUSC, | 
Iso. 


thiat she 


rials de 


elhares, nention 


ed to any person, evento Sir 


illeged against the Princess she 


expressly assigns “ wounded feel 


} 
tuher exile 


mes from Montague 
house as having been the cause ol 
her firstaccusath 3 of its mistress 
After the receipt) of Mrs. Vernor 
letter I wrote to the Princess on 
e subject,” savs the lady “my 
letter was sent back unopened I 
1 un “ur ‘ to Mrs l { el Id 
ir t It icht myself very 
} u It many here bes tired 
\ f Lady blougta tL heen 
, el = witie 
ol ) SS, itw have been 
}) | 5 1 erat «ee ie 
) wn Lonowledement 
baat D. bye iy ther Royaltrena 
rat her lerehict n 
' m are i pationa 
j il heaved 
I i ted dreel row 
| Is j sv li ‘ 
I } s farthe ‘ plains 
i ret " heru 
tie fetter, received tw ! 
moustetters andan obscene cariea 
ire, by the post These, upon su 
posed similarity of haad- writing and 
vile, were charged to the account ol 
1 Princess. Sir Sidney Smith ay 
pears to have been impheatedin this 


nee 





it toh I 


an audience tor himself and Sirdo 


on with her discarded 
the Princess, by a note, invited the 


ier In arranging the allatr. 


ss, had elso an intervic 
Sir Sidney Smith on the part 
John and his lady; the complaint 


aponymous letters and canecat 


uduct of the Princess, to whom 


aiterwards brought agau 
was towards the 
his declaration to 
{Sussex,and it was by 

compiunicated to 
who sent to the Knight 


sence of the Dake 
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DI vancy ofthe Princess, as stated 
leclaration ; ataet so 
and by so many 
witnesses, towhom, if true, it mast 


fully coutradictec 


in Various ways have becn known, 
that wecannotthink it entitled tothe 
allesteredit.”” They, however.at 
csame time expressed doubts as 


sith 
to the entire propriety of some part 
of her Royal Highness’s conduct 
Ou the 2oth of January, 1)07, this 
uittal was cenlirmed by the Privy 
Council, by which the King was 
lvised no longer to decline receiy 
ing the Princess into his Royal pre 
sence. April 22d, 1807, an opinion 
is delivered by a Privy Council of 
the new Administration, In which 
they declared * their decided con 
eurrence in the clear and unani 
mous opinionof theComnitssioners, 
contirmed by thatotall his Majesty's 
late contidential servants, that the 
two main charges against the Prin 
cess of Wales, of pregnancy and 
delivery, are completely disproved 
and that all other particulars 
of conduct brought in accusation 
against her, to which a character of 
criminality can be ascribed, are 
satistactorily contradicted, or rest 
n evidence of such a nature, o1 


sonundersuch circumstances, as 


to renderit undeserving of credit 
Dhey conclude with recommending 
that ‘Sam yastice toher Royal bligh 
I it orthbe honour an iterest 
of his M eStyv S tilustrous tall \ 
Rovalbbichness the Priuecess of 
Wales should, with as little delay 
is} sthle Ine dmitted into the 
It lpresence md be recemedin 
I nercu erran tnd Statton 
i s Mi ys trianed tamaily 
fn ist Vir. Vercival bore testi- 
I I ! trothein cm 
( he | ss Ii Si it was 
Lirouch the rise ality { Ne 
W ohithread uo op i doin 
1! Siprtie cust scmbly } 
\’ ‘ ("| vl it this poe 
riod ust entered her cightce: 
year Parlian t out this) trav 
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heavy pressure on the people, she 
voluntarily relinquished. 

The Princess took of her 
dauchter and of England in August, 
1814, and remaived abroad = six 
years. Sheendeavoured by travcl 
ling to divert her mind from the con 
temptation of circumstances which 
were eminently calculated to pro 
duce pain. In this way she visited 
ali that was worthy of observation 
in Kurope and Asia, and then fixed 
her residence on the borders of Lake 
Como, from whence she oecasion- 
ally made excursions to other places. 
«it herestate in ihis romartic retreat 
she afterwards disposed, and pre 
ceeded to Pesaro, a town in Italy, 
within one hundred and thirty miles 
of Rowe, where she retained some 
property. In 1816, she was apprized 
of the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte, and in the following year, 
had the painful intelligence com- 
municated to her of the death of her 
beloved and amiable daughter, 
whose boss was not less afflicting to 
her feelings than it was to the na 
tion over which, had she lived, she 
was destined to govern. During 
her absence she also had the mis- 
fortune to lose her brother, the late 
gallant Duke of Branswick, who 
was hilled at the i 
ment, on the day preceding the 
battle of Waterloo, endenvouring 
ty avenge the death of his parent 
and the deprivation of his domi 
nions. Her Royal Highness had 
now fewer inducements than ever to 
return to Kogland, and she 
nued to seck, by occasional changes 
fram place to place onthe Continent, 
a rehet trom 
which she was 


These CACUSIONS, 


leave 


head of his regi 


eontl 


the melancholy by 
assailed During 
rumours were ct 

culated mi this country, that the con- 
duct of her Royal Highness was 
utterly at variance with thatdignity 
and purity which was calculated to 
retlect honour upon herself, or upon 
the high rank in which she 
placed. ‘These rumours derived 
countenance fromthe appointment ot 
a Commission of Inquiry, which pre 

ceeded to Milan to take depositions. 
lhe nature aft 


irc: it well 


WAS 


denositi ms 


Phedeath of 


these 


aALUW]|, 


f the Queen— The Ty) l Wanderer. 
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our late lamented Sove 
the Third, who expired on the 204 
ot January, 1820, placed her on the 
throne of these realms. Upon th 
occurrence of that event, her 
ard, Mr. Sicard, proceeded to the 
Continent to give her the Intorma 
tion which, however, had not been 
communicated to her oflicially. 

The circumstances of her Majes- 
ty's retarn to England, her trial, the 
manner ot conducting herself, and 
her death, are still so fresh in the 
recollection of the public, that it will 
be unnecessary for us to repeat 
them. 


Stew 


———_——_———— 
THE TYROL WANDEBER.,. 
l rom e Lond Magasine 


Gervasio Propnasio Sanracri 
was born at 4 village pear Trent, in 
the Tyrol, on the 2lst of October, 
772. He was brought up in one of 
the schools of that country, in which 
part of the learner's time is devoted 
tu literature, and part to the exer- 
cise ot the agricultural and mecha. 
nic arts. He was then sent to col. 
lege for the purpose of being edu. 
eated for the Romish chureh, but 
not liking his ove upation or pros 
pects, he renounced his theological 
studies, and, young be- 
came a Benedict, instead of a monk. 
His first employment, after his mar- 


she was, 


rine was as a surreyor of land, 
Shortly afterwards, however, when 
Jose ph the Second ordered an ex- 
pedition against the Turks, he en- 
tered the army under Laudan, and 
marched to Belerade, after which 
he sustained his share in the siege 
of Mantua. After the capitulation 
of that city he deserted from the 


Austrian to avoid the conse- 
of a duel in which he had 
been involved, The punishment for 
such a crime, according to the rules 
of the Austrian military code, Is 
death. He joined the French at 
Milan, and went by the name of 
Carlo Hassanda, but rowing weary 
of the suspicion which attached to 
himasa Spy he Porsone dthecu rds 


army, 


quences 


by administerit 


4 to them of 


petatep ita 
1 ' 
aud escaped to a village 


elr dituk 
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in the south of Switzerland. Here, 
ty avoid detection, he assumed the 
name of Joan Kugena Leitensdorfer, 
and having sent word to his family 
how he was situated, they sent him 
a remittance, with which he pur- 
chased watches and jewellery, and 
travelled as a pediar through France 
and Spain. In this capacity he ar- 
rived at Toulon, where his terror 
and his necessities induced him to 
embark on board a vessel, which 
was bound for Egypt. After his 
arrival he wandered on to Cairo, 
where the French forces were theu 
quartered, under the command of 
Menou, and to the agricultural and 
economical projects of the Lustitute 
he rendered considerable aid. In 
the mean time our forces landed, 
and after the victory, which the life 
of Abercrombie dearly purchased, 
he conceived that things were likely 
to take a change, and deserted 
without scruple to the British army. 
The English 
him to open a cotlee-house for thei 
entertainment, and he soon collect- 
ed a sum of money which his enter 

prising spiritinduced him to expend 
in the erection of a theatre, where 
the military amateurs used to per- 
form. Here he married a Coptic 
woman, On the departure of the 
English he found it necessary to re 

tire from Alexandria, and abandon 

ing his wiie, child, and property, he 


oflicers encouraged 


arrived, after an ordinary voyage, 
at Messina, in Sicily. At that place, 
being out of employment, and ut 
terly destitute of resources, he en 


tered as a novice in a monastery of 


Capuchin friars, and practised thei 
discipline, and enjoyed their bounty 
untilan opportunity offered of run 
ning away, of which, with his usual 
alacrity, he availed himself, and 
sailed for Smyrna. He soon reach- 
ed Constantinople, where he was 
reduced to the last extremity of 
want, having wandered about the 
city for three days and three nights 
without food or shelter. At length, 


meeting a Capuehin friar, he begged 
of him a pack of cards and a pistol, 
and with the aid of these he exhi 
bited tricks which in some measure 
retrieved his 


fortune 


ck Sy rate 





About this time Brune, who com 
manded the French army at Milan, 
when he made his escape, arrived 
at Constantinople as the French 
ambassador; and fearing that he 
might be recognised by some of the 
diplomatic suite, he enlisted into the 


Turkish service. Two expeditions 
were then op foot, one against Pass 
wan Oglou, in Balgaria, the other 
against Klfi Bey, in Kgypt. He 
joined the latter, and on the defeat 
of the ‘Turkish detachment to which 
he belonged, saved his head by be- 
taking himsclf to the desert, and 
courting protection from the Be- 
douin Arabs. Alter this unfortunate 
expedition he continued to make his 
way back to Constantinople, and 
endeavoured in vain to procure from 
the Russiau minister a passport into 
Muscovy. 

llis next attempt was to obtain 
re-admittance into the Turkish ser- 
vice, in which proving unsuccessful, 
he assumed the habit and character 
ol a dervise. These are the func- 
tionaries of religion, and always 
combine with their sacradotal du 
ties the ollices of physician and con- 
‘To be initiated into this or 
der he made a formal renunciation 
of Christianity, denounced its fol- 
lowers, for the wrongs and injuries 
they had done him, professed the 
Mahometan taith in due form, and 
to shew that he was In earnest, 
circumcised himself. This) bein 
accomplished, he then joinee, under 
the new name of Murat Aga, aca 
ravan for Trebisdon,on the southern 
On the way 


jurer, 


shore of the BlackSeca, 
he practised his profession by giv- 
ing directions tothe sick, and sell 
ing, for considerable sums of money, 
small pieces of paper on which were 
written sentences trom the horan 
in Turkish, which he pretended to 
sanctify by applying to the naked 
shaven crown of his head. At Tre- 
bisond he was informed that the 
Bashaw was dangerously ill, and 
threatened with blindness; and he 
was called upon instantly to pre- 
scribe for this grand patient, which, 
however, he refused to do, unless 
he was admitted into his presence 


lo this sovereign presence he was 








accordingly conducted through bl 
of armed mcd ranks of 
Kvecling ofticers. Jlaving ariived 
m the sick chamber, the dervise dis- 
played all the pomp and grandeur 
ot his calling, by solemnly invoking 
tiod and the Prophet. [le next pro- 
eeeded to enquire under vat dis- 
Bashaw laboured, and 
found that was alllicted witha 
fever, accompanied with a violeut 
Judgn 


soldiers 


ease the 


he 


inflammation in the eyes. 





from the symptoms that it was likeiy 
he would recover both health and 
sight, he declared it to be God's will 
that both these events should D- 
peo after the next new moou, pro 


vided certain intermediate remedies 
Then 
nitainiing 
and apparatus, he produced a white 


should | used, searching 


the pouch e lis medicines 


powder, which he ordered to be 
blown into the Bashaw’'s eyes, and 
a wash of milk and water to be tre- 
quently applied afterwards. Sweat- 
ing, by the assistance of warm 


- likewise 
He was well: 
iS: 


drinks and blankets, w 


recomnic nile dl. 


as 

. 
ward. 
and 


Cie 


ed both in money and preset 
the next day departed with th 
ravan towards Persia 


' 
intending to 


be nine or ten days journey from 
Vrebisond before the new moon 
should appear, that he might be 
quite out of reach, in case the event 
should prove unfortunate. The ca- 


ravan, being numerous and heavily 


laden, was overtaken by an orga- 
nised and armed banditti, who pur- 
sued them for the purposes of plun- 
der, and finding they must eithes 
light of purchase terms, they pte- 
ferred the lattes Phis allie bein: 
thus settled, he heard two of the 
marauders talking to each other 
concerning the grand dervise who 
had cured the Bashaw of Trebisond. 
He heard them say, that the ree 

very was contidently expected, us 
the more violcat symptoms had 
thated, and the prospect became 


‘laily more encouraging, The event 
ir observations, and on 
the der- 


open 


pustihied the 


the return of the caravan 


vise Was received with arms 


ed by the 


pronoun 


vercizgn to be a great and good 


mith in i MOT adel wath 






























donations 
nother caravan ’ 
and he joined the body ot plicrims 
in his hitherto auspice. 
rvisc. Phey 


aural traders 
ous character of a d 


arrived in due time in the region of 


Yemen; but the Wechabites had 
commenced thei fanatical eu. 
croachments. They bad, in’ part 


Ma- 


revelation 


demolished the old religion of 
up their new 
in its stead, burned the 
icstered much of 


homet, set 
body OL tine 


pr polar t, and s¢ \! 


the $ ol hits sirin 


reveni 


ravan did not choose to cheounter 


the zeal and d 


termination ot thes 
wecordiogly 
But Murat 


ivailiag himseli, partly by his san 


innovators, and 


it halted at a distance. 


} 
aarin 


tity as a priest, and pardy by his 
personal adroitness, went over to 
their camp, and was well received 
Having tarried as long as he pleas 


ed in Mecca, le 
Jidda,a 


thence crossing 


went to a port near 


city on the Red Sea, and 


to the west side, le 


coasted along to Suez. In that 
place he entered as interpreter into 
the service of Lord Gordon, a Scot- 
tish traveller, and with him he tra- 


velled to Cairo, and thence to Nubia 


ind Abyssinia. Elis last employ. 
nent, previous tu his leaving the 
service of that gentleman, was to 


llowers, fruit, leaves, 
the hall 
his re- 


decorate with 


branches, and chandchers, 


in Which his enployer, on 


turn, gave a splendid téte to the fo- 


reigu residents and consuls then at 
(amo Lhenee, after an absence ot 
six years, he returned to Alcexan- 
] i, and ou enquiring alter his 


told 
Lseparation was 
mutual 


(optic wife, was that she was 


in concealment 
readily arreed upon, ana by 


consent, si formed a connexXton 


own sect 


Cairo, he 


ed the ove 1pations 


with a Copt,a man of her 


Returning once more to 


wholly relinguis 
oflics 
and uniform of Here 


he was engaged in planning military 


of a dervise, and assumed the 


au envineci 
works, and in superintending their 

W hile thus employed, 
brought that the 
captain, Maton, had ai 


execulion, 


news Was him 


Americun 


rived, and was in search of a cone 


! ¢ } ‘ , 
ach th «kde GTN to col 


prac ent, 











vey amessaze to Hamet Cavamell 
the ex-bashaw of Tripoli, in Ibar- 
bary. At aninterview which t 
place between captain 
rst swore Murat to secrecy ou the 
Koran, and then communicated his 
Having agreed upon the 


¢ 


mnditions, Murat took the earliest 
opportunity of deserting the Turks, 
and pene trated through the desert 
to the Mameluke cauip, wi:ere Ca- 
vamelii was, poor and d 
but respected. It must be remeu 

bered that Egypt is divided into 


them, the 


} roject. 


ependent 


Roglish and French parties-—the 
lurks being attached to the French, 
and the Mamelukes to the Iinglis! 


With a singic attendant and two 
dromedaries, he proceeded with the 
swiftness of the wind, feeding the 
animals on small balls composed of 
meal and egies, and taking no other 
sleep than he could catch upon the 
back of the hard-trotting animal, to 
which he had himself tied. lic 
reached the Mameluke camp in 
safety. The Shiek, in token of a 
welcome receplion, save him a lew 
sequins, and refreshed him with 
cotlee. Ia a short time he so ar- 
ranged matters with the ex-bashaw, 
that one night Cavamelhi went forth, 
asif on an ordinary expedition, with 
about one hundred and filty follow 
ers, and instead of returning to lis 
Mameluke encampment, sped his 
way over the trackless sands, and 
w.th that force reached the rendez- 
you f the cauterprisiag American 
With all the forces they could joint 
ly assemble, they traversed, w: 
erttreme toil and suliering, the 
serts of Bayca, for the purpose ot 
making a diversion in favour ot the 
squadron of armed ships which the 
United States of America bad or- 
dered against the city of Tripoli. 
After surmounting incredible hard 
ships, they arrived at Derna, and 
gained an advantage over the troops 
of the reigning Bashaw in a skir 
mish. Immediately after this, a 


peace was concluded with the Ame 
rican consul, Mr. Lear, in conse- 
quence af which orders were sent to 
the squadron of the United States, 
then on the coast, and to the co-ops 
rating Jand torces under Eaton, t 


4 





liscontinue hostiiies. The Keyp- 


tian hust wer equested tou embark 





ithe slips of their allies 
them, thus stopped in their mid-ca 
reer, did so; and the rest remained 
subjcet, now they were 
jufcrtor in martial strength, to the 
cruelty and caprice of the vafiled 
Leitens 


on shore, 


and exasperated despot. 
dorfer was one of the persons who 
went on board, and witnessed th 
mortification of the ex-bashaw, and 
the ravings of his lieutenant-gent 
ral, at this unexpected order, so 

ibversive of their plans, and so 


rulaous to their hopes. In this ves 
sel he acted as a colonel, and pro- 
eeeded with her by way of Malta to 


sSvracusc 
From Syracuse he went to Alba 
nia, taking the route ot Corfu to 
Salona, with the desizn of enquiring 
by letter what had become of a son 
by his first marriage, whom he had 
leit behind inthe Tyrol. Immedi 
ately, however, upon his landing 
among the Turks, he was scized as 
an apostate Mahometan, and re- 
duced to slavery. ‘The miseries of 
his situation were in some degree 
relieved trom the circumstance of 
his having fortunately recovered s¢ 
veral sick sailors during the voy- 
ure in addition to this, he plead- 
ed the necessity which he feli, when 
the American army of Africa, of 
contorming to the dress and man 
ners of that strange and peculiai 
people of the west, under a belict 
that necessity justified his deceit, 
iud that to act as an American was 
not to feel as a Christian. By de 
vrees the rigours ot his servitude 
alleviated, and he was at 
length restored to the entire freedoms 
of a faithful Mussulman. He next 
visited Palermo, and there formed 
a temporary marriage with a fai 
Sicilian, who * laughed at all ties 
but those which love had made.’ 
About this time the new king of 
vaples threatened to conquer Sici 
ly, in spite of all the resistance that 
Ferdinand IV. and the English 
could make. On this, Leitensdorfer 
became alarmed fur his personal 
safety, kKnowine well that he 


were 


x 


:neithes 


rye nor could expect merey 








mbar 


but »> mas 


’ ‘ 
nied States 


a vessel could be found to re 
him in 


being obliged to 


ter ol 


ceive that capacity: and 


olier himself asa 
villor, he was entered as sue on 
board a ship bound ior Salem, in 


State of Massachusetts 


learned to hand, rect, and steer, and 


in a short time beeame an active 
aud pertect seaman. Arriving at 


mber, lsc9, he soon 
| 


Salem, in D 


a visit to his old triend an 





wer 
fellov Warrior t Brimbieid i 
whom | va Sp be y entcriain 
edaudsem to W ul i 
ed with ample t ot his 
bray \ ad s r th tli- 
peclion ¢ President i 

cl y i st 2. by t se ollecrs 
he was rred to the Seeretary at 
War, nad enjpoved tor a time th 
paradts ol Suspense mio which 
every state expectant Is sure to be 
inttiiated. By coutinued reference 
however, trom one person to an 
thew, his ilin surveying, drawing 
ind engl biuh happened to be- 
come Known to tue surveyor oi the 
public buildings, aud he thereby 
Cure { th of the patronage of 
Mr. Lats ‘ There he now lives, 
eccupyit moot the vacant cham 
bers mm the northern pile of t ‘ 
pitol, as a wat or ollice Keeper 
proviarn ama ¢ kiny tor himself, 
and employing his hands in almost 
every kKiud of oceupation, from the 
making of Shoes to the ensnaring of 
birds and i adelincation olf maps. 


This ¢ 


Atraorainary man 


five feet ten inches in height, wi 

dark eves, black ir, and a brown 
, ' r 

comple ton ilis looks are lively 


estures antmated, and his limbs 


his ¢ 


remarkably tlexible and virorous 
His torchead is ample, his features 
expressive, and his figure rather 


With such natural 
marks and powers 


spare and lean 
he has been en 
abled to assume the respective ¢ ha- 


Ma 


ld 
SsULdICr, lingruist, 


Jew, Christian, and 


1 ol 


racters ol 
hometan; ar 


engineer, farmer, juggler, trades- 
man, and dervis with apparent 
facility In shut, he bas shown 








ourse ot his adventures le has re 


ceived several wounds, and his e« 


life has allorded in 








eentric iaent 
for a theatrical exhibition on t 
we of Vienna Ile can utter th 
Ilebrew words of worship almost 
exactly like a Rabbi in the Syna 
cord he can recite the Christian 
Catholic ritual, after the manner of 
the Capus ns ind he | neue 
the rei ous tem ttl Mus 
! l wiilh th nest 
th cmiphasis of a Viulu Po 
‘ this Strange, eventful 
history,” the Congress ot Ameri 
ive tthe iustar of Mr. Brad 
ley, who detailed the leading inci 
dents of his lu mn the floor of th 
' 


senat¢ passed atl ill, bestowin on 


him a hali-seection of land, (320 
acres and the pay ol a captan 
from the loth of December, Isa, 
to the same period in bs0Q5, bein 


the tin that he served as adjutant 
ind inspector of the army of th 
United States in Egypt, and ont 
coast ot Alrica Leitensdorter is at 
present but forty-eight years of exe 
stre vnul healthy, and if his ram 
blin ispesition should continu 
ely toadad many re pa es to 
biography, wine perhaps, bas few 
parallels, except in the adventures 


FAILURE O ’ SI KLE. TI 
PROPRIETO! ( 1 ( 
vON-MII 1K ANCHOLY 
END ¢ . ) I OVER. 
SE RK AND il rt 
Pur foll a fleeting deserip- 

tron is trom th Annals of the 

Parish,” by the \uthor of the ** Avr- 

shire Legatees, just published In 


the Minister 
narrative of the principal 


this amusing work 


gives a 


events in his parish during his in 
cumbency An extensive cotton 
will had been established, and for 
many years produced great p t 
the proprictors and much ady auta 











farmerly, hin were abroad that 


undertaking was sinkin 


For some time it had heer 
observed in the pari h, that Vir. 
Socckle, of the cotton-mill, went 
very often to Glasgow, and was 


sometimes olf at a few minutes 
warning to London, and the neigh 
bours began to gucss and wonder, 
it what could be the cause of all 
this runn re. rl vie I { 
as if the littlecude was at his heels 
Sober folk augured ill o’t ind sat 
; remarked, likewise, that there 
was a haste and confusion in his 
mind, which betukened a toretaste 
Atiast 


in the fulness of time, the babe was 


of some change oftortune 


born. 

“Ona Saturday night, Mr. speckle 
came out late from Glasgow ; on th 
Sabbath he was with allhis family 
at the kirk, looking as a man that 
had changed his way of life ; and on 
the Monday, when the spinners 
went to the mill, they were told that 
the company had stopped payment 
Never did a thunder-clap daunt the 
heart like this news, for the bread 


in a moment was snatched from 

more than a thousand mouths It 

was a scene not to be deset 1 ¢ 
© 7% cotton-spint | 





therefore we resolved to wait 


t sue, not doubting but that Tf 


P 

sends the night, would bring 
the day in His good and eracious 
tim which so fell out. Some ot 


them who had the lar est exper 
ence of such vicissitudes, immedi 
ucly becan to pack up their ends 
and their awls, and to hic them in 
to Glasgow and Paisley in quest of 
employ ; but these who trusted to 
the hopes that Mr. Speckle himseit 
still cherished, lingered long, and 
were obligated to submit to sore 
clistress. \fter a time, however, it 
was found that the company was 
ruined, and the mill being sold for 
the benetit of the creditors, it was 
boucht by another Glasgow com 
pany, who, by getting it a good 
bargain, and managing well, have 
it still, and have made it againa 
blessing to the country. At the 
time of the stoppage, however, we 
saw that commercial prosperity, 
flush as it might be, was buta perish 
ible commodity, and trom thence, 
both by public discourse and private 
exhortation, Lhave recommended to 
the workmen to lav up something 
for areverse ; and showed that, by 


doing with their bawhees and pen 


pounds, they micht in time get a 
1 sc tohelp them inthe day of need. 
i sadvice the ve followed, and 


IS « 








were really like creatures of a better 
i thanthe callansot our clachan 

* On the failure of the company 
Mr. Dwining was observed by those 


who were present, to be particularly 
distre ssed, his salary be ing his all; 
but he said little, and went thought 
fully home. Some days after le 
vas seen walking by himself, with 
face, a heavy eye, and a 
slow pace—all tokens of a sorrow- 
ful heart. Soon after he was miss- 
ed altogether; nobody saw him. 
‘ihe door of his house was however 
open, and his two pretty boys were 
as lively as usual, on the green be- 
fore the door. [happened to pass 
when they were there,and I asked 
them how their father aud mother 
were. They said they were still in 
bed, and would not waken, and the 
innocentlambs took me by the hand 
to make me waken their parents, 
{ know not what was in it, but I 
trembled from head to foot, and I 
was led in by the babies, as if I had 
Never shall l 


* . 


a pale 


not power to resist. 
forget what I saw in that bed 

: s : P ° ‘ 
I founda letter on the table; and I 
came away, locking the door behind 
me,and I took the lovely prattling 


orphans home. IT could but shake 
my head and weep as I gave them 
to the care of Mrs. Balwhidder, and 
she is rrified, but said nothing 
I then read the letter. [Ut was to 
}the bairns toa gentleman,thers 

1 Londou Ohatis a terri 

ble tal ! he windcing-sheet and 
the « " pver it I sent fortwo 
ofmy clders Trelated what Ll had 
rn. Iwo collins were cot, and 

i bodies laid in them; and the 


with one ot the fatherless 
Ltollowe 


nextday 
them 
in that 
where un 
We 
Ore, 


Some 


bairnsin each hand 
. . wae d 
rave wl imnuwas au 


wt of the kirk-yaid 


christened babies are 
' 


totl 


lai 
todot 


but tew knew the reason, an 


alurst ottuneiaitu 


onus 








wild get an answer trom 
their unele, their 
father’s letter. Ut stung him to the 
quick, and he came down all the 
wal London, and took the 
children away himself. Oh he was 


! to whom [ sent 


from 


a vext man, when the beautiful 
bairns, on being told he was their 
uncle, ran into his arms, and com 


plained that their papa and mamma 
had sle pt so long, that they would 


never Waken.’ 


TO THE CAMP OF SCIN 


DIA. 


We passed along and under the 
face ot the fort of 
Gualior, looking up to its battk 

ments, its towers, and prison-pa- 
laces; and visiting, about half-way 
up the rocky hill, some curious caves 
containing colossal figures of the god 
Budh From the mouth of one of 
these caves, as | looked out on the 
plain below, L saw s¢ veral small soo 
warriesin motion ; here anclephant 
with a party of horsemen ; 


south-western 


there a 
couple of women’s hackrees going 


toa garden, with a small escort of 
horse; and here again, a leader 
with awholepump of spears; while 
individual figures scouring along 


the plain might be scenevery where 


ut it isnot till leaving this side 
f the fort we me to its northern 
head, that we got a tull view of th 
Mahrattac mip. tisnotquite, per 
haps it you expect, for ait pre 
sents the appearance ofan immense 
village, or vathe collection of vil 
wes, With aboutad nchunamed 


witl 


peless, ¢ i 
rament; and here 
nd there many stall trees and 


int, allot quick 


rowth and late planting, 





} but vet 
wing the who ut ind settled 
spect Att S¢ ul yaze, howe 

i st terporsed many tents 
and palls, tlags and pennons ; im 
some parts, hutted | 


ines and pics 








rom 
hie ir 
the 
the 
the 
Was 
itul 
Meir 
ym 
nin 
uld 


Ls 
“ll 
if 





picketted, strings of camels, and 
afew stately elephants. On the 


skirts of this large mass, atew small- 


erand more regular encampment 

belonging to particular chieis with 
their followers better armed anid 
mounted. The sounds, too, of neigh- 
iugs, of drums, of horns, and tire 

arms ; and occasionally, the ptercing 
trump of the elephant, mingled in 
contusion with the hum of a popu 
lation, loud, busy, and tumultuous, 
tell you, convincingly, the trade 
here is war: the manufactures are 
iarins. 

“Many years, however, has the 
Mahratta camp happily been sta 
tionary. Noris there treasure in 
the collers, or energy in the councils 
of Scindiah, who now stands a pow 
er, isolated, le Ipless, and without 
hupe,ever again effectually to set it 
inmotion. Froma prodigious host, 
ithas dwindled in numbers greatly ; 
in efliciency and readiness of equip 
ment, still more : perhaps not more 
than seven thousand mounted men 
are in his camp; about three bri 
gades of infantry ;his artillery alone 
fine and disproportionately so; his 
stores miserably low.” 

Next day they rode into the camp 

-** In traversing this rude iriegu- 
jar encampment, the groups we met 
were horses pickett dincircles with 
the rider's speat pl unted in the 
ground at each head-rope 5 men 
lying ou thetr horse turniture, pil 
lowed on their shields, or busy cook 
in or cleaning their horses and 
arms, 


Pheir women making fires, 
fetching water and bringing in grass; 
their children of all sizes at play in 
the dust naked All these were 
features, to the eye uf the Muropean 
ye and interesting 

As we passed back round the 
fortunate enough to 
trom the 


ollicer, Stran 
fort, we were 
meet Scindiah returning 


chase, surrounded by all 


his chicts, 
ind preceded or followed by about 
seven hundred horse Discharges 
of cannon announced his approac 
nd afew light seattered parties of 


» marching betoretl 


od 


and chiefs with bis immediate escort 
muSt pass, 

First came loose light-armed 
horse, cither in the road, or scram- 
bling and leaping on the rude banks 
and ravines near; then some better 
clad, with the quilted poshauk*, and 
one in a complete suit of chain-ar- 
mour; then a few elephants, among 
them the hunting elephant of Scin- 
diah, from which he had dismount- 
ed. On one small elephant, guiding 
it himself, rode a fine boy, a found- 
ling prutégé of Scindiah, called the 
Jungle Rajah; then came, slowly 
prancing, a host of fierce, haughty 
chieftains, on fine horses, showily 
caparisoned. They darted forward, 
and all took their proud stand be- 
hind and round us, planting their 
long lances in the earth, and rein- 
ing up their eager steeds to see, I 
suppose, our salaam. Next, in a 
common native palkee,its canopy 
crimson, unadorned, came Scindiah 
himself. He was plainly dressed, 
with a reddish turban, and a shawl 
over his vest, and lay reclined, 
smoking a small gilt or golden ca 
lean. We stood up in our howdah 
and bowed; he half rose in his 
palkee, and salaamet rather in a 
courteous manner. At this there 
was aloud cry of all his followers 
near, who sung out his titles, and 
the honour he had done us, Xc.; and 
all salaamed themselves profoundly, 

| looked down on the chiefs un- 
derus, and saw that they eyed us 

st haughtily, which very much 
effect they would 
otherwise have produced. They 
were armed with lance, scymitar, 
and shield, creese and pistol; wore, 


increased = the 


some shawls, some tissues, some 
plain muslin or cotton; were all 
much wrapped in clothing; and 


wore, almostall, a Jarge fold of mus 


lin, tied over the turban-top, which 
they fasten under the chin, and 
which, strange as it may sound to 
those who have never seen it, looks 
t the, and is a very important de 
fence to the sides of the neck. 











Mr. Koiron,— 


J] vm an ill used man—a much 
injured man, Sir,—and all from my 
knowing more than my ncighhours, 


To render myself intelligible, before 


I vent my anger against a sect of 


uninformed ercatures that torture 
my every EXprcssion, Tmust let you 
know, Mr. Editor, that it is my mis- 
fortune to be what the world calls a 
punster; and imy propensity to 
punning has raised against me the 
whole ef my acquaintance—for it 
so happens that none of them can 
boast of any pretensions that way ; 
and, in covsequence, all my best 
things are either totally lost upon 
them, or received with a cold repul- 
I appeal to you, Mr 
Printer, as a man of letters (an acci 
dental pun, Lassure you)—T appeal 
to you, Sir, whether any thing cau 
be more mortifying than saying 
excellent bon mots befor: peo- 
ple that want penetration te under 
stand them. How often have I had 
the laugh to myself at many of my 
Jitthe (Nothing improper is 
meant, for my sa/lies are 
liow very frequently have I 
cursed the stupidity of those around 
me, when Lhave beheld them sitting 
most provokingly serious 


; 
some of my bright { in 


SIV snecr, 


soni 


saliies 
ere sp 
mere sj 


ris 


look at 
tillations! Dy tin way [ don't 
Lis < 





Iwas walkir ' er slureis 


ven the friend who was 


al me, Ww 
me (who, 
H. most unpitvinely) 
shall be late l 


would halte 


bv the bye, aspirates 1 
said, ** Cor 
Joe, we Wish yon 


My reyprs 


was prompt: * Jfane me. if bdo 


your parce 


I wonder if we shall have any 
more rare, sail a youn lady 
* Yes, Ma’am,” says [, * there'll 


” I had 


hardly done laucning at this,whena 


he always some onc re 


rnin 


fellow snecringly observed, * That's 
a keen remark, Joc “Itean the,” 
says | for Acan’s gone to Ame- 
rica.”” ‘Lo be sure how LI did lauch' 


\ friend was once putting on an 
old great coat, almost thread-bare, 
When it on, * [ am sorry to 
see,” says I, “‘thatyou are cotinto 
a had habit.” 

A hackney coachman had charg- 


was 


ed me more fare than he ought to 
have done (which was not fair, con 
sidering Lwas a strancer). Some 
friends of mine hearing of it said, 

the tellow oucht to be jfn'd 
“ Yes—but,” says 1, ** I can't find 
him.” 


** Here's a heavy hai-storm,” said 
alady. ** No, 


replies another, * it 


rains as well.“ Always alive, my 
reply was prompt: * Tt is,as Shak- 
speare savs, * bi/ han \ pun 
from Mr. M.” says the lady, witha 
neer, “is atha f se “iru 
Ma ! Suys l but a 1 ‘« 











These, Mr. Editor- 


pun Upon you, and said 





t 
n ecieram 


Sass 1 


coat himsell 


on t 


lus 


circum- 


(By the | 


y1 


tras-Lieht Pighter ai 
says I, ** they are bot 
t these areatew of 0 
ood puns T have ma 
it | litle > 
oul a willis som th 
neither you nor your reads 
unk Ls ish you t much 
sit, 
Your most devoted, 
s M nk, the Lounge 
/ 
— 
VARIE! e 
Cundulates Iwo Can 
t names of Adam an 
icl ! ! mitionm Sermo 
tureshs \ kh was inti 
tiie Cone tien Nir I 
i tive takin 
f faery \ irt I 
{ ry ¢ it scin 
“ the « , , : 
i miueh eds ' \tr 4 
iS presen " doin t 
takin to ws text tl 
boii ately fellows th 


PORTER 


—— 


of his rival, “ Zo, here am [. 
lis impromptu, 


vained Mr. Adam the lectureship. 


nd his sermon, 


Genuine Instance of Blunderings.— 
ta late fair at Ballinasloe, a rich 
azier, being in his cups, made a 
ast that he and three other pot 
companions had contrived to swal- 
low sixteen bottles of port at oue 
sitting, “ Pray, Sir,” said a gentle- 
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A English Language.— 
A b in the vicinity of 
! 1 me, lately made out a bill 
unmst one of his customers, in 
which a charg? was intended to be 
! le fou »> mat that 
putting st tu the iron points of 
implements. Dut the Son of 

Vulean, who had been more acecus- 
tt vielding stedg hammer 


» studying Dr. Johnson, actually 


wrote the following item : 
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